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The  Alberta  Agricultural  Products 
Marketing  Council 


rP  he  Alberta  Agricultural  Products  Marketing  Council  is  a Crown  corporation  established 
by  the  Marketing  of  Agricultural  Products  Act.  The  Act  charges  Council  with  the 
responsibility  of  supervising  the  operations  and  facilitating  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  marketing  boards  and  commissions.  Council’s  Mission,  in  administering  the 
legislation,  is  to  enable  commodity  organizations  to  assist  producers  in  their  efforts  to  be 
more  profitable  and  globally  competitive  in  Alberta’s  expanding  agriculture  and  food 
industry. 


Council  is  in  the  business  of  fostering  effective  agricultural  commodity  organizations 
within  the  province  of  Alberta.  Its  central  roles  are  to  facilitate  the  creation  and  the 
amendment  of  appropriate  infrastructures  for  producer  organizations  wishing  to  use  the 
legislation.  Council  must  also,  in  a resolute  and  just  manner,  oversee  the  ongoing  operations 
of  the  existing  boards  and  commissions. 

Marketing  Council’s  key  strategies,  or  priorities,  as  taken  from  the  latest  draft  of 
its  strategic  planning  document  are  as  follows: 

a)  To  accommodate  change  in  a regulatory  environment  by  instilling  a culture  of 
ongoing  plan  and  regulation  updating  in  Council,  Boards  and  Commissions, 

b)  To  improve  effective  day-to-day  working  relations  and  attitudes  between  Council, 
Boards,  Commissions  and  government, 

c)  To  assist  in  global  marketplace  education  by  developing  ongoing  strategies  for 
communication,  awareness  and  education  for  Boards  and  Commissions  to  assist 
their  producers  to  compete  in  global  markets, 

d)  To  strengthen  Council  by  accommodating  effective  teamwork, 

e)  To  continue  to  use  and  encourage  the  use  of  alternative  dispute  resolution  as  a 
means  for  resolving  conflicts, 

f)  To  ensure  continued  leadership  strength  through  the  implementation  of  Council’s 
strategic  plan. 

There  are  currently  sixteen  producer  commodity  groups  which  operate  boards  or 
commissions.  The  Organization  Chart  lists  the  various  boards  and  commissions  now  in 
operation  and  outlines  their  primary  authorities. 

The  powers  of  an  individual  organization  vary  with  the  needs  of  the  commodity 
group  it  serves.  Some  boards  have  price  and  quota  setting  powers  and  other  organizations 
have  the  sole  function  of  collecting  levies  which  are  used  for  research  or  promotion. 

Collectively  the  sixteen  boards  and  commissions  represent  a significant  portion  of 
Alberta’s  agricultural  activity.  Regulated  commodities  range  from  traditional  crops  and 
livestock  such  as  barley,  cattle  and  poultry  to  special  crops,  fresh  vegetables  and  pulses.  The 
sixteen  regulated  commodities  generated  over  $3.3  billion  in  farm  cash  receipts  in  1995  in 
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The  Alberta  Agricultural  Products  Marketing  Council 


History  of  the 
Council 


National  Council 


Alberta  or  about  three  out  of  every  four  dollars  of  farm  cash  receipts  (not  including  government 
payments)  in  the  province. 

The  Alberta  Agricultural  Products  Marketing  Council  was  established  in  1965  by 
means  of  the  Marketing  of  Agricultural  Products  Act. 

In  1972,  the  Minister  expanded  the  number  of  members  of  the  Council  to  eight  and 
revised  its  terms  of  reference  to  be  consistent  with  the  Government  of  Alberta’s  and  the  then 
Alberta  Department  of  Agriculture’s  policies  for  the  marketing  of  agricultural  products.  The 
new  Council  placed  greater  emphasis  on  supporting  Alberta’ s marketing  boards  and  commissions 
in  their  marketing  role. 

The  Marketing  of  Agricultural  Products  Act  was  amended  again  in  1987.  These 
revisions  were  written  to  meet  the  challenges  of  working  with  an  ever  more  complex 
agricultural  industry  in  the  province  and  to  better  serve  the  growing  and  developing  commodity 
organizations  working  under  the  legislation. 

The  Alberta  Agricultural  Products  Marketing  Council  is  active  in  its  liaison  role 
between  Alberta  and  the  National  Council.  The  National  Farm  Products  Marketing  Council 
was  established  in  1972,  under  the  Farm  Products  Marketing  Agencies  Act,  to  oversee  the 
operations  of  the  agencies  which  administer  national  and  regional  marketing  plans. 


As  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  March  3 1 , 1996,  the  Alberta  Hatching  Egg  Marketing 
Board,  the  Alberta  Egg  Board,  the  Alberta  Chicken  Producers  and  the  Alberta  Turkey  Growers 
Marketing  Board  were  signatories  to  National  Agreements. 


Boards  and  Commissions 
operating  under  the 
Marketing  of  Agricultural 
Products  Act 

Total  Revenues  and  Expenses 

1994/95 - 1995/96 

Total  Revenue 
$15,751,150  $17,318,433 

Total  Expenses 
$14,516,013  $16,013,701 

Net  Revenue 

$ 1,235,137  $ 1,304,732 

Source:  Annual  Reports  of  the  Boards  and  Commissions 
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Chairman’s  Report 


As 


Chairman  of  Marketing  Council,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I present  this  report  of  Council’s 
achievements  and  activities  over  the  past  year. 


The  spirit  of  improved  cooperation  and  communication  between  Council  and  the  boards 
and  commissions  continues  to  grow  and  yield  even  greater  benefits.  Both  the  evidence  and  the 
results  of  these  improved  relationships  are  perhaps  best  witnessed  through  the  use  of  both  issue 
specific  and  regulatory  review  working  groups  comprised  of  representatives  from  Marketing 
Council,  commodity  organizations  and  industry.  Few  would  disagree  that  these  working  groups 
have  resulted  in  more  positive  results  than  would  have  occured  in  their  absence. 


On  October  1,  1995,  an  Order  in  Council  was  filed  by  the  Alberta  government  which 
prescribed  a mandatory  process  for  approval  of  regulations.  To  facilitate  this  process,  a 
Regulatory  Reform  Task  Force  was  established  to  review  all  government  regulations  over  the 
next  three  years.  This  legislation  of  course  significantly  affects  Marketing  Council  and  all  of  the 
boards  and  commissions  established  under  the  Marketing  of  Agricultural  Products  Act.  For 
Marketing  Council  and  the  sixteen  boards  and  commissions,  in-depth  reviews  on  all  Plans  and 
Regulations  must  be  completed  within  three  years.  This  means  that  the  regulations  for  Marketing 
Council  and  the  sixteen  boards  and  commissions  must  be  reviewed,  and  either  amended  or 
reconfirmed  by  the  end  of  1998. 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  most  expeditious  manner  of  completing  these  reviews,  it  was 
determined  that  in  1996,  in  addition  to  Marketing  Council’s  own  regulations,  reviews  would  be 
conducted  for  the  Alberta  Chicken  Producers,  the  Alberta  Hatching  Egg  Marketing  Board,  the 
Alberta  Pork  Producers  Development  Corporation,  the  Alberta  Sheep  and  Wool  Commission  and 
the  Alberta  Fresh  Vegetable  Marketing  Board.  The  rest  of  the  boards  and  commissions  will 
undergo  their  own  reviews  in  1997  and  1998. 


The  Regulatory  Review  Working  Groups  which  were  formed  to  assist  the  boards  and 
commissions  have  been  the  key  to  the  success  of  these  reviews  thus  far.  In  fact,  some  of  the  boards 
and  commissions  which  will  be  reviewed  next  year  have  already  approached  Marketing  Council 
to  form  their  working  groups  early  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  ahead  of  time. 

In  large  part  due  to  a recognition  that  the  regulatory  review  process  may  cause  increased 
conflicts  in  the  industries,  Marketing  Council,  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  boards  and 
commissions,  has  established  an  Alternative  Dispute  Resolution  Working  Committee  to 
consider,  develop  and  monitor  policies  and  procedures  for  the  mediation  services  which  are 
available  to  the  industry. 

For  Marketing  Council  and  the  sixteen  boards  and  commissions,  the  Regulatory  Review 
process  provides  a great  opportunity  to  further  encourage  and  develop  the  necessary  attitudes  and 
flexibility  needed  for  alternative  dispute  resolution.  For  effective  decision-making,  processes  are 
needed  to  encourage  consensus  and  build  support  for  the  fundamental  changes  which  will  be 
required  in  the  future. 
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Chairman’s  Report 


The  committee  will  be  meeting  regularly  to  discuss  any  developments  and  to  formulate  and 
amend  policies  to  suit  the  needs  of  industry  stakeholders.  Marketing  Council  is  hopeful  that 
mediation  will  come  to  be  seen  by  more  of  its  clients  as  a useful  tool  for  solving  problems  before 
they  are  allowed  to  escalate  into  actual  disputes. 

Business  Planning 

In  line  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture’s  business  planning  process,  Marketing 
Council  began  the  process  of  developing  a new  strategic  plan.  Over  the  course  of  the  remainder 
of  1996,  Council  will  be  working  closely  with  the  boards  and  commission,  as  well  as  other 
industry  stakeholders  to  communicate  this  plan  and  to  make  necessary  adjustments  to  the 
current  draft  based  on  the  feedback  that  is  received. 

Council  views  its  strategic  plan  as  a dynamic  document,  ever  changing  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
clients.  For  this  reason,  Council’s  plan  will  always  have  draft  printed  on  its  cover  page. 

Chicken 

The  Alberta  Chicken  Producers,  with  the  assistance  of  Council,  prepared  and 
presented  its  new  draft  regulations  to  the  Board’s  membership  at  its  annual  meeting  in  March 
of  this  year.  The  vote  which  was  taken  at  this  meeting  showed  clear  support  for  the  progressive 
new  proposed  regulations  which  the  board  had  worked  hard  to  prepare.  The  regulations  are 
currently  in  the  hands  of  Legislative  Counsel  awaiting  the  preparation  of  an  actual  draft. 

Pork 

With  the  assistance  of  Council,  the  Alberta  Pork  Producers  Development  Corporation 
(APPDC)  was  successful  in  negotiating  the  transfer  of  shares  in  Fletcher’s  to  Alberta  pork 
producers. 

A cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  both  the  Board  and  Council  resulted  in  a new  draft 
Plan  for  the  APPDC.  After  an  extensive  consultative  process,  a producer  plebiscite  was 
initiated  in  order  to  gauge  support  for  the  new  draft  Plan.  A favourable  result  from  the  plebiscite 
will  provide  the  Board  with  the  approval  they  need  to  make  the  regulation  changes  required  in 
order  to  assist  their  industry  to  excel  in  an  ever  increasing  competitive  trade  environment. 

Hatching  Eggs 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alberta  Hatching  Egg  Marketing  Board  in  March  1996, 
producers  voted  in  favour  of  the  new  draft  Plan  for  the  sector.  The  Board  is  currently  working 
within  its  working  group  with  Marketing  Council  to  develop  a new  set  of  regulations  for 
industry  approval. 

Fresh  Vegetables 

Through  its  own  working  groups,  in  cooperation  with  Marketing  Council,  the  Alberta 
Fresh  Vegetable  Marketing  Board  is  currently  reviewing  its  own  Plan  and  Regulations. 
Industry  consultations  which  were  held  in  March  resulted  in  some  clear  signals  from  industry 
in  terms  of  the  direction  that  producers  would  like  to  see  their  industry  go.  The  working  group 
is  currently  working  on  drafting  a new  Plan  and  Regulations  that  reflect  these  industry 
concerns.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  Plan  and  Regulations  will  be  implemented  in  late  1996. 

Sheep  and  Wool 

Although  at  the  time  of  writing  this  report,  the  Alberta  Sheep  and  Wool  Commission 
is  still  very  much  in  the  drafting  stages  of  its  new  proposed  Plan  and  Regulations,  it  is  expected 
that  the  Commission  will  have  little  difficulty  completing  its  review  in  time  for  implementation 
by  December  1996.  Industry  consultations  are  currently  slated  for  September,  1996. 

Chairman's  Report 


Thank  you: 


As  Chairman,  I would  like  to  thank  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Development  for  his  continuing  support  and  guidance.  Also,  thank  you  to  Council  members 
and  staff  for  their  hard  work  and  continuing  commitment  to  the  Alberta  agricultural 
industry.  Without  the  dedication  of  these  people,  Council  would  not  have  enjoyed  the 
successes  it  did  over  the  past  twelve  months. 

I would  particularly  like  to  recognize  and  thank  some  fellow  Council  members  and 
staff  who  have  left  over  the  course  of  the  last  year.  Ron  Kidd,  Louise  Radomsky  and  Ken 
Smith  each  made  significant  contributions  to  Council  and  will  be  missed. 

Finally,  after  twenty-four  years  of  involvement  with  Marketing  Council,  fourteen 
years  as  its  Chairman,  I have  advised  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Development  of  my  intention  to  resign  upon  the  appointment  of  a new  Chairman.  There  has 
certainly  been  gratification  as  the  agriculture  industry  has  progressed  and  evolved  with  the 
support  of  the  Marketing  of  Agricultural  Products  Act. 


Harvey  Buckley, 
Chairman 
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Alberta  Barley  Commission 


One  of  the  central  issues  facing  farmers  is  the  ongoing  debate  over  the  marketing  system  for  barley.  The  Charter 
Challenge  of  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  Act,  launched  in  part  by  the  Alberta  Barley  Commission  in  the  fall 
of  1993,  is  still  moving  forward.  Change  and  progress  are  painstakingly  slow  while  our  judicial  system  plods  through 
procedural  protocol.  This  process  is  a severe  test  of  one’s  patience  and  commitment,  but  the  Directors  of  the  Alberta  Barley 
Commission  have  shown  considerable  resolve  and  determination  to  have  this  case  heard  in  court.  The  Commission  has  a strong 
argument.  It  believes  that  a favourable  outcome  will  help  achieve  the  goals  of  the  majority  of  Alberta  barley  farmers.  The  last 
word  received,  following  a series  of  seemingly  endless  delays,  was  that  a date  for  a court  appearance  will  be  in  Spring,  1996. 


Perhaps  equally  as  significant,  though  definitely  more  proactive  and  progressive,  was  the  Fall  1995  plebiscite  of 
farmers.  This  was  the  first  time  in  history  that  individual  farmers  had  the  opportunity  to  express  an  opinion  on  their  preferred 
marketing  system.  While  the  result  of  the  provincial  plebiscite  will  not  be  binding  because  grain  marketing  is  currently 
controlled  by  federal  legislation,  it  will  have  a tremendous  influence  on  policy  establishment  in  the  years  ahead.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  Farmers  are  determining  the  direction  in  which  their  industry  is  headed.  The  Commission  has  been  a key  player 
in  achieving  this  historic  event,  as  well  as  being  involved  in  designing  and  implementing  a fair  and  honest  process  to 
■ determine  the  preferences  of  Alberta  farmers. 


Alberta  Barley 
Commission 
Revenues  and  Expenses 
July  31,  1995 
1994  - 1995 

Total  Revenue 
$1,154,474  $1,425,716 

Total  Expenses 
$917,517  $1,330,615 

Net  Revenue 
$236,957  $ 95,101 


It  has  been  a busy  and  productive  year  in  the  areas  of  research,  market  development  and 
producer  services.  Alberta  barley  farmers,  through  the  Commission,  invested  $742,273  in 
research  and  now  have  25  projects  to  which  funds  have  been  granted.  The  barley  starch  plant 
project  continues  to  be  seriously  considered  and  is  now  under  the  direction  of  a project  leader 
who  will  develop  a final  plan  and  assemble  organizations  which  would  support  the  building 
of  a barley  starch  processing  facility.  The  Alberta  Barley  Commission  once  again  sponsored 
or  co-sponsored  some  35  field  size  variety  demonstration  plots  across  the  province  and  these 
gained  very  favourable  comments  from  farmers  as  a useful  tool  in  evaluating  their  varietal 
selections.  The  Commission  ran  its  “Barley  Yield  Challenge”  with  the  generous  sponsorship 
of  CIBA  and  DowElanco,  as  a fun  and  challenging  way  to  encourage  farmers  to  detennine  the 
outer  limits  of  the  potential  for  maximum  barley  production  per  acre. 


Source:  Alberta  Barley 
Commission  Annual  Report 


The  Commission  newsletter  Barley  Country  is  published  quarterly  and  continues  to  be 
well-received  by  farmers  and  industry  as  a valuable  and  informative  source  of  information 
focussed  on  barley.  The  Commission  co-sponsored  a very  successful  series  of  seminars  held 

around  the  province  in  the  spring  of  1995.  These 
seminars  revealed  the  extensive  merits  of  producing 
and  using  hulless  barley.  Market  development  initiatives 
were  given  a huge  boost  with  the  hiring  of  a Market 
Development  Co-ordinator  who  will  focus  on  developing 
the  potential  uses  inherent  in  barley. 


In  the  fall  of  1994,  the  Commission  hosted  six 
regional  meetings  around  the  province  followed  by  an 
informative  annual  general  meeting  in  Red  Deer,  December 
1 st.  Three  director  positions  were  up  for  election  and  the 
incumbents  were  returned  for  another  term,  two  by 
acclamation.  The  November  elections  will  be  held  for  two 
positions  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  representing  Regions 
3 and  4,  as  well  as  for  one  director-at-large.  Topics  for  the 
meetings  will  focus  on  the  marketing  debate  and  the 
plebiscite  as  well  as  the  latest  in  production  technology. 
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Alberta  Canola  Producers  Commission 


Production 

(millions  of  tonnes) 
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ineteen-ninety-five  has  been  a mixed  production  year  with  yields  varying  from  excellent 
^ ^ to  very  poor  depending  upon  location.  Across  Alberta,  canola  yields  will  probably  be  about 
average  with  grades  somewhat  lower  than  last  year.  Prices  are  holding  well  with  outlook 
analysts  looking  at  about  an  $8.00  per  bushel  average  for  the  coming  year.  The  challenge  of  the 
future  for  canola  producers  will  be  to  grow  more  canola  on  fewer  acres.  In  this  regard,  1 995  has 
been  a landmark  year  with  the  introduction  of  transgenic  varieties  with  resistance  to  herbicides  such 
as  Roundup.  Higher  yielding  varieties  are  coming  on  stream  and  considerable  progress  is  being  made 
in  respect  to  disease  control  including  a number  of  napus  varieties  with  good  blackleg  tolerance. 


1.25  — | r 

oU — U — U — LI — 

92  93  94  95p* 

* preliminary 

Source:  Alberta  Agriculture  Market 
Analysis  and  Statistics  Branch 


The  domestic  crush  increased  from  2. 1 5 million  tonnes  (93/94)  to  over  2.5  mtm.  for 
1 994/95.  Crushing  capacity  will  be  increased  considerably  over  the  next  two  years  with  two 
large  plants  coming  on  stream.  The  Cargill  plant  is  under  construction  near  Saskatoon  and 
Canadian  Agra  Corporation  has  recently  announced  the  building  of  a large  plant  south  of 
Winnipeg.  Total  Canadian  canola  crushing  capacity  will  be  over  four  million  tonnes  and  will 
be  able  to  process  60-70  per  cent  of  total  seed  production. 


Alberta  Canola  Producers 
Commission 
Revenues  and  Expenses 
July  31,  1995 
1994  - L995 

Total  Revenue 
$1,190,681  $ 1,294,183 

Total  Expenses 
$ 979,771  $ 1,195,473 


In  terms  of  the  Western  Grain  Transportation  Authority  reform,  the  Crow  was 
history  as  of  August  1 , 1 995.  Western  farmers  pay  full  rates  on  grains  to  export  position.  The 
compensation  of  $ 1 .626  billion  was  much  less  than  hoped  for  but  has  been  quietly  accepted. 
Fortunately,  rising  grain  prices  will  help  producers  make  the  necessary  adjustments. 

Because  of  severe  shortages  partly  resulting  from  the  U.S.  floods,  the  Grain 
Transportation  Authority  for  1994/95  changed  car  allocation  from  ship  to  sale  to  a 
historical  base.  The  Alberta  Canola  Producers  Commission  (ACPC)  indicated  this  could 
work  against  the  smaller  canola  shippers  who  were  aggressively  expanding  sales  in  a 
buoyant  canola  market.  An  allowance  of  5 per  cent  overage  per  week  was  made. 


Net  Revenue 
$210,910  $98,710 

Source:  Alberta  Canola 
Producers  Annual  Report 
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Virulent  blackleg  is  the  most  devastating  disease  in  canola;  capable  of  reducing  yields 
from  50  to  100  per  cent.  Blackleg  was  first  found  in  eastern  Alberta  in  1983  and  since  then  has 
spread  to  many  parts  of  the  province.  The  Alberta  Blackleg  Program  has  been  reasonably 
successful.  This  is  a cooperative  program  involving  Alberta  Agriculture,  Agriculture  Canada, 
Agriculture  Service  Boards  (ASB),  seed  cleaning  plants,  the  Canadian  Seed  Growers  Association, 

the  Environmental  Centre  at  Vegreville  and  ACPC.  The 
program  includes  annual  field  surveys  by  ASB  fieldmen.  In 
1 994,  blackleg  was  found  in  the  following  areas : Southern 
Alberta,  1;  Central  Alberta,  4;  North  East  Alberta,  8; 
North  West  Alberta,  2;  and  Peace  ,7. 


Alberta  Farm  Cash  Receipts  - Canola 


• 1990  1991  1992  1993  1994 

Source:  Statistics  Canada  Farm  Cash  Receipts  Catalogue  No:  21-001 


1995 


In  1994/95  ACPC  funded  $644,002  of  research 
and  development  including  $113,738  for  production 
centre  equipment.  This  also  included  $1 13, 050  received 
from  Farming  For  The  Future  and  $12,500  received 
from  the  Canada/Alberta  Environmentally  Sustainable 
Agricultural  Agreement.  Total  research  and 
development  expenses  were  26  per  cent  higher  than  the 
previous  year.  Areas  of  increased  funding  included 
Agronomic  Research,  Varietal  Development  and 
Special  Projects  and  Production  Centres. 
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Alberta  Soft  Wheat 
Producers  Commission 


Alberta  Soft  Wheat  Producers  Commission  spent  an  enormous  amount  of  time  attending  meetings  and  making 
presentations  on  a number  of  issues  this  past  year.  In  the  Western  Grain  Transportation  Authority  payout,  the 
Commission  was  the  only  voice  speaking  for  irrigation  farmers  in  the  negotiations  regarding  the  payout  amounts 
and  was  instrumental  in  having  irrigated  acreage  paid  according  to  a productivity  factor  rather  than  just  on  soil 
classification.  As  much  as  $30  per  acre  on  eligible  crops  can  be  attributed  to  the  successful  lobby  effort.  The  Commission 
lobbied  hard  for  the  new  FISP  program  to  have  a 100  per  cent  trigger  but  was  unsuccessful.  Commission  chairman,  Art 
Eckert,  sat  on  the  Business  Tax  Review  Provincial  Steering  Committee.  In  addition,  the  Commission  was  the  first  body 
to  respond  to  the  Federal  Agriculture  Minister  when  the  crippling  strike  occurred  this  past  spring  at  the  coast. 

The  one  unresolved  issue  is  the  granting  of  registration  to  AC  Phil  (SWS  89).  All  known  avenues  of  approach  had  been 
exhausted.  The  Commission  petitioned  the  Expert  Seed  Committee  in  Winnipeg,  February  17-20,  1996. 

AC  Phil  (SWS-89),  an  improved  line  of  soft  white  spring  wheat  developed  at 
Lethbridge,  was  supported  for  registration  in  1 994  by  the  Prairie  Registration  Recommending 
Committee  for  Grain.  It  is  a sister  line  of  AC  Reed  developed  independently  from  a cross 
involving  the  same  parentage.  AC  Phil,  (SWS-89),  has  regional  adaptation,  improved  black 
point  resistance  and  better  overall  cookie  quality  than  AC  Reed.  The  registration  of 
SWS-89  had  been  deferred  for  lack  of  visual  morphological  marker(s)  to  distinguish  this 
cultivar  from  AC  Reed.  However,  SWS-89  and  AC  Reed  can  be  distinguished  using  DNA 
tests.  In  addition  to  its  regional  adaptation,  SWS-89  differs  from  AC  Reed  with  regard  to 
black  point  resistance.  These  results  have  been  submitted  to  FP&I  for  consideration  in 
making  a final  decision  on  the  registration  of  SWS-89.  The  license  was  granted  on 
March  15,  1996. 

In  1990,  SWS- 109  was  yield-tested  for  the  first  time.  Although  it  had  significant  yield 
advantage  over  Fielder,  further  evaluation  of  SWS- 109  was  discontinued  because  of  its  poor 
cookie  quality.  However,  interest  in  this  line  was  renewed  because  of  the  high  yield  advantage 
and  its  potential  use  in  ethanol  production.  As  a result,  SWS- 109  was  entered  into  the  1995 
co-op  test  at  the  request  of  the  Alberta  Soft  Wheat  Producers  Commission  to  obtain  additional 
agronomic  and  quality  data  required  for  contract  registration.  Based  on  the  data  from 
1990  - 1995  co-op  tests,  SWS- 109  showed  about  a 15  per  cent  yield  advantage  over  Fielder. 

SWS- 109  is  a semi-dwarf  wheat  with  excellent  straw 
strength,  resistance  to  stripe  rust,  moderate  resistance  to 
leaf  rust  and  powdery  mildew.  It  matures  about  two  days 
later  than  Fielder.  Procedures  for  contract  registration 
are  currently  not  in  place  and  hence  the  request  for  the 
registration  of  SWS- 109  may  be  delayed  until  1997. 


The  Commission  publishes  a quarterly  newsletter 
which  is  mailed  to  all  producers.  Each  issue  of  the 
newsletter  contains  current  reports  on  Commission 
activities  as  well  as  timely  production  and  marketing 
information.  Advertising  revenues  cover  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  newsletter  cost  and  the  Commission  thanks 
the  many  businesses  who  purchase  advertising  space. 
The  Commission  would  also  like  to  thank  all  its  sponsors 
for  their  contributions  and  support  over  the  past  year. 


Alberta  Soft  Wheat 
Producers  Commission 
Revenues  and  Expenses 
July  31,  1995 

1994  - mi 

Total  Revenue 
$ 130,732  $ 170,790 

Total  Expenses 
$ 145,519  $ 159,197 

Net  Revenue 
$(14,787)  $11,593 

Source:  Alberta  Soft  Wheat  Producers 
Commission  Annual  Report 
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Alberta  Winter  Wheat 
Producers  Commission 

\\T  ith  the  1995  harvest  stretching  well  into  November,  winter  wheat  seeded  in  the  fall 

Production  “ “ of  1994  proved  to  be  a real  advantage.  Getting  winter  wheat  combined  early  helped 

reduce  some  of  the  pressure  of  a long,  wet  harvest  season. 

The  Canadian  Grain  Commission  introduced  a new  winter  wheat  grading  system. 
There  is  a new  number  1 and  2 grade,  elimination  of  the  number  3 grade  and  a new  winter 
wheat  feed  grade.  The  number  2 grade  combines  the  old  number  2 and  number  3 grades. 


The  Alberta  Winter  Wheat  Producers  Commission  (AWWPC)  has  been  working 
closely  with  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  to  develop  a marketing  system  which  bases  prices 
on  protein.  There  is  now  a contract  program  which  pays  a better  price  for  winter  wheat  that 
is  11.5  per  cent  protein  or  higher.  Protein  levels  were  down  somewhat  due  to  excess 
moisture. 


The  Market  Development  Committee  has  focused  on  new  markets  for  new 
varieties.  High  yielding  and  high  starch  varieties  are  suitable  for  the  distilling  industry.  The 
Market  Development  Committee  is  examining  data  concerning  the  use  of  winter  wheat  for 
special  noodle  types  consumed  in  the  huge  Asian  market.  Red  winters  are  used  extensively 
in  blends  for  noodle  production.  The  white  winter  wheats  may  have  special  qualities  for 
specific  types  of  noodle  products  as  well. 

The  Research  and  Conservation  Committee  has  joined  with  Ducks  Unlimited 
Canada  to  promote  winter  wheat  in  the  non-traditional  areas  of  Parkland  and  central 
Alberta.  The  Commission  provides  funding  for  research  in  plant  breeding,  diseases,  pests, 
weeds  and  fertility.  The  Alberta  Winter  Wheat  Producers  Commission,  Ducks  Unlimited 
and  Canada-Alberta  Environmentally  Sustainable  Agriculture  Agreement  (CAES  A)  funding 
is  used  for  new  farming  ideas  which  include  winter  wheat  in  the  use  of  conservation 
and  environment.  The  CAESA  funds  are  used  to  help  increase  winter  wheat 
production  in  southern  Alberta  and  make  producers  aware  of  the  use  of  winter  wheat 
in  conservation  practices. 


The  AWWPC  newsletter,  The  Germinator,  published 
four  times  a year,  provides  timely  and  useful  articles  with 
information  on  winter  wheat  to  present  and  potential  winter 
wheat  growers.  Bryan  Noble,  editor,  Bob  Simmons  and 
Sharol  Siewert  strive  to  maintain  advertising  at  a level  which 
helps  supplement  newsletter  expenses  and  keep  costs  to  a 
minimum.  Expenses  increased  due  to  the  fact  this  year  was 
the  first  year  since  the  AWWPC  was  formed  that  the 
directors  were  paid  mileage  for  attending  Board  of  Directors 
meetings.  As  well,  promotion  expenses  and  AWWPC 
funding  to  research  increased. 

Regional  meetings  and  the  annual  meeting  proved  to 
be  very  successful.  Producer  attendance  was  up  and  the 
enthusiasm  shown  towards  winter  wheat  as  a potential  fall 
crop  to  be  seeded  in  the  fall  of  1 996  was  encouraging. 


Alberta  Farm  Value  - Winter  Wheat* 
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* Estimate  based  on  production  estimates  provided  by  AWWPC  and  CWB  prices. 
Winter  Wheat  initial  CWB  prices  are  weighted  averages  based  on  Alberta  Wheat  Pool 
distribution  of  grades  excluding  feed. 

Source:  Market  Analysis  and  Statistics  Branch,  Alberta  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Development 
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Source:  Alberta  Agriculture  Market 
Analysis  and  Statistics  Branch 


Alberta  Winter  Wheat 
Producers  Commission 

Revenues  and  Expenses 
July  31,  1995 
1993/94  - 1994/95 

Total  Revenue 
$ 49,809  $ 48,843 

Total  Expenses 
$ 29,398  $51,120 

Net  Revenue 
$20,411  $(2,277) 

Source:  Alberta  Winter  Wheat 
Producers  Commission  Annual  Report 
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Potato  Growers  of  Alberta 


r"P  he  Potato  Growers  of  Alberta  (PGA)  is  facing  new  challenges  as  growers  move  from  a government  supported  system 
to  a free  market  system.  New  partnerships  will  develop  between  industry  and  government.  The  PGA  has  an  opportunity 
to  develop  stronger  secondary  or  value-added  industries  in  the  future. 

One  very  important  on-going  issue,  the  fresh  issue,  is  complicated  because  of  the  PGA’s  relationship  to  packers 
and  wholesalers  while  still  trying  to  exercise  the  PGA  mandate  to  provide  price  oversight  at  the  farm  gate  for  members. 
This  year,  growers,  because  of  large  supplies,  were  under  intense  pressure  to  sell  at  too  low  a price  or  at  too  high  a dockage. 
At  the  same  time,  Alberta  packers  were  under  intense  pressure  from  wholesalers  to  lower  prices  or  face  the  threat  of 
importing  potatoes  from  elsewhere.  It  is  frustrating  that  the  perception  of  leadership  in  the  industry  is  based  on  forcing  prices 
lower  on  a product  that  already  provides  the  consumer  with  excellent  food  value  at  a fair  price. 

The  Potato  Growers  of  Alberta  was  asked  to  proceed  against  Washington  which  was  accused  of  dumping  potatoes 
in  the  province.  It  was  also  asked  to  try  to  facilitate  packer  competitiveness  and  exercise  the  PGA  mandate.  Neither  of  these 
matters  have  proceeded  at  this  time.  The  PGA  was  asked  to  stop  sending  out  a suggested  wholesale  price  list  and  this  was 
done.  Instead  the  PGA  is  trying  to  provide  members  with  better  price  information.  The  PGAwas  pleased  to  see  a gradual 

increase  in  consumer  demand  for  a sized  Alberta  quality  potato  pack.  Alberta  is  supposed 
to  provide  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  domestic  market  with  local  potatoes.  The  PGA 
is  working  closely  with  the  Alberta  Fresh  Vegetable  Marketing  Board  and  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Grocery  Distributors  to  have  regular  meetings  with  wholesale  produce  buyers. 
There  have  been  continuing  shared  cost  marketing  campaigns  with  the  packers.  These 
include  a CPMA  booth  in  Vancouver  in  1996,  the  Kraft  Shake  and  Bake  potato  campaign, 
an  AFPA  'Make  the  Cut'  program  and  sharing  in  some  advertising  specials. 

The  Alberta  Potato  Research  Association  (APRA)  is  on  the  brink  of  a new  and  exciting 
era.  The  PGA's  legal  advisors  have  been  given  the  green  light  to  pursue  creating  an  APRA 
with  a distinct  corporate  entity  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  tax  credit  that  the 
research  levy  can  generate. 

The  Processed  Potato  Development  Group  work  continues  and  application  has  been 
made  for  research  funds  to  HACCP.  In  1995,  the  PGA  did  their  first  joint/shared  cost 
marketing  with  the  processing  companies.  The  PGA  noted  that  in  1995  two  of  the 

processing  companies  did  not  require  imported 
processing  potatoes  from  the  USA.  This  is  a result  of 
improving  production,  management  and  storage. 

The  potato  processing  industry  is  expanding  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  see  if  the  provincial  Alberta 
Advantage  program  can  share  in  the  current  growth. 
One  processing  company  has  added  a significant 
expansion  in  Alberta  in  1 995  and  two  others  moved 
their  sales  staff  to  Alberta  for  their  future  growth. 

The  PGA  produced  considerable  marketing 
assistance  material  for  processors  and  joined  other 
groups  in  Southern  Alberta  which  should  provide 
synergy  to  achieve  the  PGA  mandate  for  processing 
development  in  Alberta. 


Potato  Growers 
of  Alberta 

Revenues  and  Expenses 
July  31,  1995 
19M - 1995 

Total  Revenue 
$ 508,920  $ 538,471 

Total  Expenses 
$ 490,718  $494,248 

Net  Revenue 
$ 18,202  $ 44,223 

Source:  Potato  Growers  of  Alberta 
Annual  Report 
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Alberta  Pulse  Growers  Commission 


A lthough  the  weather  wasn’t  cooperative  and  many  areas  suffered  reduced  yields,  it  was  still  a year  of  major  growth  for 
1 Alberta  pulses.  Acreage  broke  through  500,000  acres  and  some  long-sought  agricultural  products  finally  appeared. 

The  first  of  the  erect  pea  varieties  was  available  in  large  volume  and  the  first  broad  spectrum  pea  herbicide  was  applied. 
While  these  crops  are  very  weather  sensitive,  pea  growers  in  the  good  areas  passed  70  bu/acre. 

The  Commission  is  currently  engaged  in  discussion  with  the  Export  Development  Corporation  along  with 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba,  and  the  Canadian  Grain  Commission  to  design  a workable  producer  security  plan  that  will 
satisfy  all  the  players  involved.  The  Export  Development  Corporation  is  considering  providing  credit  insurance  on  a prairie- 
wide basis  for  producers  dealing  with  accredited  grain  special  crops  dealers. 


Peas  started  trading  on  the  Winnipeg  Commodity  Exchange  on  November  1st,  1995. 
After  a slow  start,  activity  has  increased  with  volume  over  3,000  contracts  in  the  first  two 
weeks.  The  first  feed  pea  futures  in  the  world,  a long  sought  after  tool  for  the  marketing  of 
feed  peas  is  now  trading.  With  the  recent  increase  in  the  feed  pea  cash  price,  the  contract 
would  seem  to  be  having  a positive  effect  on  producers’  bottom  lines.  However,  special  crop 
licensing  and  security  are  continuing  to  be  difficult  issues  to  resolve. 


Zone  5 has  been  added  recently  in  the  east  central  part  of  the  province.  Committees  will 
be  operating  under  a new  format  this  year  whereby  zones  and  the  Commission  will  work  as 
one  in  order  to  eliminate  duplication  of  projects  and  funding  problems. 

The  Pulse  Crop  News  is  considered  one  of  the  Commission’s  main  contacts  with 
producer  members  and  at  present,  the  Commission  considers  it  an  extremely  important  tool  in 
promoting  the  Commission  and  industry7  to  members.  From  focus  group  meetings,  the 
Commission  has  determined  that  harvestability  and  havesting  practices  are  critical  issues 
to  producers  and  need  to  be  addressed.  The  issue  of  feed  pea  cleaning  on  the  prairies  has 
been  discussed  as  an  avenue  for  tackling  sampling  problems  at  the  terminals. 


Disease  is  the  next  biggest  yield  limiter  faced  by 
producers.  Dr.  Sheau  Fang  Hwang  and  Dr.  Ron  Howard 
are  working  on  a multifaceted  approach  to  controlling 
root  rot  in  peas.  Using  chemical,  cultural  and  biological 
controls,  they  hope  to  lower  the  damage  this  disease 
causes  every  year.  Peas  that  get  stalled  early  by  root  rot 
never  catch  up.  Dr.  Henry  Huang  is  working  on  limiting 
disease  in  white  beans  by  screening  for  white  mold 
resistance  in  breeder  lines. 


Nine  research  projects  were  funded  in  1995  for  a 
total  of  $56, 000.  Dr.  Ross  McKenzie  of  Alberta  Agriculture 
is  the  Commission’s  largest  support  recipient.  He  is  doing 
fertility  work  on  both  peas  and  beans.  There  is  almost  no 
Alberta  work  on  pulse  fertility  and  answers  are  needed  for 
problems  such  as  the  application  of  Starter  N,  effects  of 
potassium  on  seed  development,  how  much  phosphorus 
can  be  used  before  bum  appears  and  the  relationship 
between  inoculation  and  fertility. 


Alberta  Pulse  Growers 
Commission 

Revenues  and  Expenses 
July  31,  1995 

1994 , 1995 

Total  Revenue 
$ 286,856  $ 353,689 

Total  Expenses 
$ 150,175  $ 221,204 

Net  Revenue 
$ 136,681  $ 132,485 

Source:  Alberta  Pulse  Growers 
Commission  Annual  Report 
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Alberta  Sugar  Beet  Growers' 
Marketing  Board 


Alberta  Sugar  Beet 
Growers'  Marketing 
Board 

Revenues  and  Expenses 
December  31,  1995 


1994 


1595 


Total  Revenue 
$443,755  $ 450,762 

Total  Expenses 
$ 361,579  $ 520,430 

Net  Revenue 
$ 82,176  $(69,668) 

Source:  Alberta  Sugar  Beet  Growers' 
Marketing  Board  Annual  Report 
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The  past  year  was  notable  for  the  challenges  and  pivotal  issues  faced  by  sugar  beet 

producers.  Perseverance  and  determination  resulted  in  several  positive  achievements 
for  the  industry. 

Much  of  the  year  was  focussed  on  the  refined  sugar  anti-dumping  and  subsidizing  case. 
Following  investigation  of  a complaint  from  the  Canadian  Sugar  Institute,  Revenue  Canada 
ruled  that  dumping  was  occurring  from  the  U.S.,  Denmark,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  the  U.K. 
and  Korea,  and  that  subsidizing  was  occurring  from  the  European  Union.  Provisional  duties 
were  invoked  on  July  7, 1995.  The  Canadian  International  Trade  Tribunal  conducted  an  injury 
inquiry  in  October  and  then  ruled  on  November  6, 1 995  that  a threat  of  future  injury  existed  from 
dumped  and  subsidized  sugar  originating  in  the  U.S.  and  the  E.U.  The  Tribunal  subsequently 
held  a public  interest  investigation  and  decided  on  April  4,  1 996  that  the  public  interest  did  not 
warrant  reduction  or  elimination  of  the  duties  which  will  now  be  in  place  for  five  years. 

General  Preferential  Tariff  (GPT)  reform  was  another  trade  concern  resolved 
positively  in  1995.  After  announcing  a review  of  the  scope  of  the  GPT,  the  federal 
government  received  several  requests  to  include  raw  came  sugar  in  the  list  of  commodities 
eligible  for  zero  tariff.  In  an  effort  to  protect  sugar  beet  producers  in  both  Alberta  and 
Manitoba,  the  Canadian  Sugar  Beet  Producers’  Association  Inc.  made  presentations  to 
government  explaining  that  tariff  reduction  could  impact  the  prairie  market  adversely.  The 
Association  was  successful  in  securing  a snap-back  provision  whereby  the  benefit  of  zero 
GPT  may  be  withdrawn  under  circumstances  of  prolonged  low  world  sugar  prices. 

Free,  open  and  fair  trade  is  critical  to  the  survivability  of  agriculture,  but  a level 
playing  field  does  not  presently  exist  between  Canada  and  the  U.S . Import  restrictions  against 
Canadian  refined  sugar  and  sugar  containing  products  are  still  in  place,  while  the  U.S. 
maintains  free  and  open  access  to  markets.  Trade  talks  continue,  but  the  issue  of  market 
access  remains  unresolved. 

The  future  of  safety  nets  is  an  important  concern  of  sugar  beet  producers.  The 
National  Tripartite  Stabilization  Plan  is  scheduled  to  end  with  the  1996  crop  year.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  make  use  of  all  available  resources  in  developing  a plan  of  action  to  ensure  a 

smooth  transition.  The  Board  will  continue  its  efforts 
to  include  sugar  beets  under  the  Net  Income 
Stabilization  Account,  and  will  also  participate  in  the 
ongoing  National  Crop  Insurance  Review. 


Alberta  Farm  Cash  Receipts  - Sugar  Beets 


1990  1991  1992  1993  1994  1995p 

Source:  Statistics  Canada  Farm  Cash  Receipts  Catalogue  No:  21- 001  p - preliminary 


A new  three-year  contract  with  processor, 
Rogers  Sugar  Ltd,  was  successfully  negotiated  in 
1995.  Improvements  to  the  contract  consisted  of  a 
change  in  definition  for  the  method  of  calculating  bulk 
return  on  the  sale  of  sugar  and  an  increase  in  the  early 
harvest  incentive  premium. 

Research  continues  to  be  a priority.  Seed  variety 
trials,  machinery  improvements,  trash  management, 
and  environmentally  responsible  weed  and  insect  control 
are  at  the  forefront. 
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Alberta  Vegetable  Growers' 
Marketing  Board 


Processing  vegetable  crops  were  planted  sightly  behind  schedule  this  year  due  to  the  cool,  wet  spring.  The  Coaldale/ 
Readymade  area  suffered  extensive  flooding  as  a result  of  a major  rainstorm  in  June.  Several  fields  in  the  Taber  area 
were  also  affected  by  the  storm  but  seemed  to  recover  well. 

Lucerne  states  that  most  of  the  1995  production  has  been  sold.  Acreage  should  be  similar  to  last  year  as  the  plant 
is  currently  operating  at  near  maximum  capacity  for  many  of  the  crops.  As  well,  the  results  of  negotiations  may  have  an 
impact  on  acreage.  Because  of  the  price  increases  in  other  crops  such  as  canola,  wheat  and  barley,  it  is  likely  that  processing 
vegetable  prices  could  increase  too. 

Alberta  farmers  have  a new  farm  safety  net  program  called  the  Farm  Income  Stability  Program.  It  is  the  first 
program  of  its  kind  in  Canada  to  offer  whole  farm  income  coverage  and  is  designed  to 
comply  with  international  trade  agreements.  While  the  program  reduces  the  cost  to 
taxpayers,  it  is  designed  to  effectively  reduce  the  ups  and  downs  in  farm  income  while 
minimizing  the  risk  of  trade  action  by  any  of  Alberta’s  trading  partners. 

The  Southern  Alberta  Food  Processing  Initiative  Committee  (SAFPIC)  was  started 
in  the  fall  of  1 994  when  representatives  from  business,  community,  producer  groups  and 
government  got  together.  The  ideas  generated  from  the  original  participants  have 
produced  the  mission  statement,  “Proudly  promote  value-added,  sustainable  food  processing 
in  Southern  Alberta”.  SAFPIC  has  developed  into  a partnership  of  private  industry, 
producer  groups,  utility  companies,  irrigation  districts,  processors,  government  and 
economic  development  authorities.  The  partnership  is  attempting  to  increase  agricultural 
food  processing  enterprises  in  Southern  Alberta.  New  processors  or  expansion  of  existing 
processors  in  the  regions  will  be  of  benefit  to  primary  producers  and  communities  in  the 
area.  This  committee  was  formed  to  develop  ideas  and  strategies  to  attract  processors  to 
Southern  Alberta.  Action  teams  have  been  formed  to  focus  on  specific  sectors.  The  Alberta 
Vegetable  Growers’  Marketing  Board  contributed  $1,000  toward  the  Southern  Alberta 
Food  Processing  Initiatives  Committee. 


SAFPIC  has  hired  a communication 
consultant  to  assist  in  compiling  a quality 
information  binder  for  distribution  to  appropriate 
processors.  There  is  good  energy  as  the  diverse 
groups  work  toward  a common  goal.  A steering 
committee  has  been  formed  that  will  help  to  direct 
a new  cost/benefit  report  about  vegetable  processing. 
The  report  will  provide  an  analysis  of  Alberta’s 
cost  competitiveness  for  a vegetable  processor, 
focussing  mainly  on  the  advantages  of  frozen 
vegetable  processing  in  Alberta.  This  report 
should  also  help  existing  processors  stay  and  plan 
for  expansion  in  the  future. 


Alberta  Vegetable 
Growers'  Marketing 
Board 

Revenues  and  Expenses 
December  31,  1995 
1994  - 1995 

Total  Revenue 
$ 121,161  $ 122,052 

Total  Expenses 
$ 85,954  $ 62,088 

Net  Revenue* 

$ 35,207  $ 59,964 

Source:  Alberta  Vegetable  Growers' 
Marketing  Board  Income  Statement 
* 1993  figure  reflects  change  from 
cash  to  accrual  accounting  basis 
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Alberta  Fresh  Vegetable 
Marketing  Board 


A lberta  has  the  lowest  food  prices  in  Canada  and,  as  part  of  the  supply  chain,  producers  continue  to  be  affected.  However, 
during  the  new  season,  average  prices  received  by  producers  for  many  products  have  shown  an  increase. 

Last  year  the  Alberta  Fresh  Vegetable  Marketing  Board  had  several  initiatives,  some  of  which  have  already 
benefitted  producers.  Producers  who  decided  to  use  the  new  insurance  programs  that  were  the  result  of  endeavours  of  the 
joint  Council  of  Alberta  Horticulture  Industries  (CAHI),  Alberta  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Development  (AAFRD),  and 
AFSC  (AFSC)  benefitted  when  adverse  weather  conditions  struck,  particularly  in  the  south. 

The  argument  that  fresh  vegetable  producers  were  disenfranchised  was  put  forward  at  one  of  the  joint  meetings. 
This  led  to  a discussion  of  the  joint  governments’  contribution  of  50  per  cent  of  insurance  premiums  which  in  turn  bears 
the  first  70  per  cent  of  risk.  That  was  the  basis  of  the  GATT  70  concept  which  has  now  resulted  in  the  new  Fann  Income 
Stability  Program  (FISP). 

Other  areas  of  immediate  concern  to  producers  have  included  municipal  taxation  and  water  tax.  Both  these  issues 
have  been  pursued  through  CAHI  with  the  support  of  all  sectors  of  horticulture.  A sub- 
committee was  appointed  to  pursue  the  proposed  water  legislation  and  commenced  by 
attending  a meeting  held  by  Alberta  Environment  in  Edmonton.  In  addressing  the  issue 
of  municipal  taxation,  a letter  was  sent  to  Minister  Tom  Thurber.  His  response  indicated 
that  he  had  asked  all  rural  municipalities  to  put  any  new  taxation  on  hold  for  one  year  and 
had  appointed  a joint  committee  including  Alberta  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Development 
to  review  the  legislation. 

The  launch  of  the  Alberta  Horticulture  Industry  Survey  Report  on  April  20,  with  the 
active  participation  of  Agriculture  Minister  Walter  Paszkowski,  opened  a new  level  of 
recognition  for  Alberta’s  horticultural  industry.  Instead  of  comprising  ten  small  groups, 
now  through  CAHI,  1 1 per  cent  of  Alberta’s  crop  sales  are  represented,  coming  from  0.23 
per  cent  of  the  land.  In  pursuit  of  “Creating  Tomorrow”,  AAFRD  assessed  the  potential 
for  development  and  growth  of  each  sector  of  our  agricultural  industry.  As  Minister 
Paszkowski  announced  to  his  colleagues  on  the  Standing  Policy  Committee  following  our 
CAHI  presentation  of  August  15,  “Horticulture  is  a leader  and  is  classified  A”.  Real 
progress  has  been  achieved. 


The  Board  has  been  very  involved  in  addressing  the 
increasing  level  of  concern  expressed  by  producers  about 
marketing.  This  concern  has  also  been  reflected  by  wholesalers, 
most  recently  at  a joint  wholesale/producers  meeting  held  on 
November  8 by  CAHI.  Wholesale  representatives  included 
the  next  president  of  CPMA,  the  vice-president  of  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Grocery  Distributors,  and  a vice- 
president  of  Canada  Safeway  among  others. 


Alberta  Fresh  Vegetable 
Marketing  Board 

Revenues  and  Expenses 
May  31,1995 

1994 - 1995 

Total  Revenues 
$ 262,235  $ 259,610 

Total  Expenses 
$ 202,348  $ 252,230 

Net  Revenue 
$ 59,887  $ 7,380 

Source:  Alberta  Fresh  Vegetable 
Marketing  Board  Annual  Report 


Alberta  Chicken  Producers 


Alberta  Chicken 
Producers 

Revenues  and  Expenses 
August  31,  1995 

1994  - mi 

Total  Revenues 
$1,009,752  $ 935,610 


r"P  his  past  year  has  been  a difficult  and  financially  frustrating  one  for  producers  as  well  as 
processors.  This  has  been  the  case  both  here  in  Alberta  and  in  the  rest  of  Canada.  The 
industry  has  been  operating  within  extremely  tight  margins  and  some  have  been 
operating  at  a loss.  Producers  had  hoped  for  a strengthening  of  the  wholesale  and  producer 
prices  last  spring  and  were  disappointed  not  to  see  any  upward  movement  until  the  end  of 
the  summer.  Unfortunately,  even  now,  prices  have  only  strengthened  marginally.  For 
instance,  changes  in  trade  rules,  the  industry’s  inability  to  set  responsible  production  levels, 
and  the  drastic  increases  in  production  in  Quebec  and  Ontario  have  caused  income  squeezes 
for  producers  across  Canada. 


Total  Expenses 
$ 680,075  $ 627,984 

Net  Revenue 
$ 329,677  $ 307,626* 

* Does  not  include  CCMA  over 
production  penalties  or  refunds 
Source:  Alberta  Chicken  Producers 
Annual  Report 


Value  of  Chicken  and 
Stewing  Hens  in  Alberta 

1991  $80,398,000 

1992  79,199,000 

1993  85,509,000 

1994  92,925,000 

1995  91,694,000 

Source:  Stats  Can  Catalogue  No. 7.3-202 


The  new  Allocation  and  Pricing  System  was  implemented  on  a partial  basis  in  the 
spring  of  1 994.  The  response  by  processors  and  provincial  boards  was  to  increase  production 
up  to  and  including  January  1995  with  little  regard  for  the  traditional  market  increase.  The 
inability  to  reach  agreement  on  a finalized  Allocation  Agreement,  and  continued  fight  for 
market  share,  left  us  with  a severe  excess  storage  stock  situation  (20  million  kilograms)  in 
the  spring.  The  market  returns  for  producers  and  processors  were  negative  for  most 
operators  in  Canada.  In  the  second  half  of  the  year,  the  industry  worked  together  to  bring 
prices  to  a more  acceptable  level.  This  crisis  forced  all  provinces  and  processors  to 
compromise  in  order  to  establish  new  rules  for  the  National  Allocation  and  Pricing 
Agreement.  The  new  Agreement  was  finally  signed  in  September  1995  by  eight  provinces 
representing  94  per  cent  of  Canadian  production.  It  is  hoped  that  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia  will  sign  in  the  near  future. 

The  initial  Strategic  Planning  Process,  which  involved  all  producers  and  industry 
members,  is  now  complete.  The  Board  is  presently  in  the  “action  process”.  One  major  area 
of  this  process  involves  streamlining  the  Regulations.  This  process  is  currently  underway. 
As  requested  by  producers,  another  area  of  focus  is  the  development  of  new  markets.  A 

considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  completed  in 
this  area  and  the  committee  looks  forward  topresenting 
a proposal  for  the  membership’s  consideration. 


Total  Alberta  Chicken  Production 

Cornish,  Roaster  and  Broiler 
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Source:  Canadian  Chicken  Marketing  Agency  Data  Handbook  and 
Statistics  Canada 


1993 


1994 


A research  committee  was  formed  this  past 
year.  The  committee  members  are  Aaron  Falkenberg 
(Chairman),  Dr.  Jim  Hanson  and  Martin  Zuidhof 
from  Alberta  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Development  and  Dr.  Keith  McMillan  representing 
the  processing  industry.  Roger  King  serves  as 
secretary.  The  committee  plans  to  meet  twice  a year. 
In  the  spring  this  committee  will  determine  which 
areas  of  research  are  of  interest  to  the  chicken 
industry.  F olio  wing  the  spring  meeting,  these  identified 
areas  of  research  will  be  circulated  to  researchers  for 
proposals.  In  the  fall,  the  committee  will  review  the 
submitted  research  proposals  and  will  recommend  to 
the  Board  which  proposals  sliouldbe  funded.  Producers 
are  invited  to  submit  research  subjects  which  they 
believe  would  be  beneficial  to  the  industry. 
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Alberta  Turkey  Growers 
Marketing  Board 


ver  the  last  five  years,  producers  have  seen  their  returns  shrink  to  record  lows.  Downward  price  pressure  was  the  norm 
in  1 995 . The  Canadian  price  is  heavily  influenced  by  the  Ontario  market  situation  which  suffered  from  high  inventory 
throughout  the  year. 

During  1995  the  Alberta  Turkey  Growers  Marketing  Board  was  able  to  negotiate  a change  from  plant  pricing 
to  farm  gate  pricing.  In  the  latter  part  of  1995,  increasing  feed  costs  became  the  major  issue  with  respect  to  price 
negotiations.  Steadily  increasing  costs  for  feed  placed  additional  pressures  on  licensed  growers  during  the  latter  part  of 
1995.  At  the  same  time,  Canadian  processors  were  reeling  from  the  disastrous  experiment  with  bottom  up  allocations 
in  the  chicken  industry.  Prices  of  competitive  meats  and  key  inputs  play  a major  role  in  the  overall  profitability  of  the 
turkey  industry.  In  a relative  sense,  1995  prices  and  the  various  price  changes  were  no  worse  than  other  years.  Loss  of 
the  historic  spread  between  paying  prices  and  input  costs  caused  a lot  of  distress  for  the  Alberta  turkey  industry. 


Board  promotion  activities  focused  on  the  use  of  turkey  parts  and  on  turkey  as  a year-round  meal  choice. 

Consumers  were  targeted  through  in-store  demonstrations,  radio  advertising,  radio 
remote  location  sampling,  consumer  shows  and  special  events.  These  events  were 
coordinated  to  continually  reinforce  positive  messages  about  turkey  and  to  provide 
cooking  ideas  for  summer  barbecuing  and  picnics. 


Alberta  Turkey  Growers 
Marketing  Board 
Revenues  and  Expenses 
December  31,  1995 


1994  - 1995 

Total  Revenue 
$294,711  $ 301,654 

Total  Expenses 
$ 276,036  $ 289,606 

Net  Revenue 
$ 18,675  $ 12,048 

Source:  Alberta  Turkey  Growers 
Marketing  Board  Annual  Report 
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In-store  demonstrations  occurred  on  a monthly  or  bi-monthly  basis  in  major 
grocery  chains  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary  in  1995.  Demonstrations  also  occurred  in  Red 
Deer,  Lethbridge,  Medicine  Hat,  Fort  McMurray,  Grande  Centre,  Camrose  and 
Lloydminster. 

The  Board  contributed  $10,250  to  the  Poultry  Research  Centre  in  1995.  It  has 
committed  $10,250  of  base  support  to  be  offered  in  conjunction  with  the  base  support 
given  by  the  other  feather  boards  and  Alberta  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Development. 
The  current  five-year  contract  under  which  funding  is  assessed,  runs  to  1998.  In 
addition  to  the  base  funding,  the  Board  supports  a $1,250  scholarship  in  graduate 
studies. 

As  a result  of  the  pending  Regulatory  Review  in  1997,  the  Board  will  be 
working  towards  streamlining  the  various 
committee  structures.  Pending  regulation  changes 
will  allow  the  Board  to  structure  various 
committees  to  better  serve  the  industry.  The 
Board  will  be  working  closely  with  Marketing 
Council  to  ensure  the  various  committee  structures 
will  serve  goals  and  objectives  of  both  producers 
and  industry  representatives. 


Alberta  Farm  Cash  Receipts  - Turkey 


1990  1991  1992  1993 

Source:  Statistics  Canada  Farm  Cash  Receipts  Catalogue:  No:  21-001 


1994 


1995p 

p - preliminary 
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Alberta  Egg  Producers  Board 


Alberta  Egg 
Producers  Board 
Revenues  and  Expenses 
December  31,  1995 
1994  - 1995 

Total  Revenue 
$817,811  $ 854,065 

Total  Expenses 
$ 784,325  $1,005,601 

Net  Revenue 
$ 33,486  $(151,536) 

Source:  Alberta  Egg  Producers 
Marketing  Board  Annual  Report 


1994  - 1995 

Alberta  Hen  Inventory 
1,453,203  - 1,453,195 

Number  of  Producers 
196  - 192 


ver  the  course  of  the  year  directors  attended  eight  regular  meetings  of  the  Board,  made 
two  conference  calls  and  attended  one  special  meeting.  In  addition,  extensive  work 
was  done  by  board  members  in  dealing  with  issues  such  as  the  Canadian  Egg  Marketing 
Agency’s  (CEMA)  negotiations  with  the  Northwest  Territories,  trade  issues  and  the  cost 
recovery  proposal  from  the  Alberta  Agricultural  Products  Marketing  Council.  Individual 
members  represented  the  Board  on  the  egg  quality  committee,  Alberta  Foundation  For 
Animal  Care  (AFAC),  and  the  Rural  Education  Development  Association  (REDA). 

The  levy  increased  three  times  during  1995.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  levy 
was  set  at  1 6 cents  per  dozen,  an  increase  of  one  cent  from  the  previous  year.  In  August  there 
was  another  one  cent  increase,  and  finally,  in  October,  a two  cent  increase  bringing  the  total 
levy  to  1 9 cents  per  dozen  eggs  marketed. 

Prices  paid  to  producers  during  the  year  also  underwent  some  dramatic  increases. 
Egg  prices  for  Grade  A Large  to  producers  ranged  from  a low  of  $ 1 . 1 8 in  January  1995  to 
a high  of  $ 1 .35  in  December.  The  greatest  increase  came  from  feed  costs  which  are  up  almost 
23  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of  1995.  By  December  of  this  year  the  Board  decided  to 
discontinue  seasonal  pricing. 

During  1995  the  Board  worked  closely  with  the  Alberta  Egg  and  Poultry 
Association  to  ensure  the  goal  of  no  more  than  100,000  boxes  of  surplus  product  were 
declared  for  1995.  The  Board's  program  of  selling  eggs  between  stations  was  discontinued 
early  in  the  year.  This  meant  that  in  order  for  the  target  to  be  achieved,  full  cooperation  was 
required  by  all  stations  to  ensure  Alberta  product  was  used  first  prior  to  importing  from 
another  source. 


Average  Flock  Size 
7,414  - 7,569 
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CEMA  once  again  reduced  the  buy  back  paid  to  the  provinces  by  two  cents  per 
dozen,  resulting  in  a recovery  of  cost  of  production  price  plus  two  cents  per  dozen  handling 

fee  for  industrial  product.  The  price  paid  to 
graders  was  the  current  Alberta  producer  paying 
price  plus  eight  cents  per  dozen  for  graded  and 
four  cent  for  nest  run  product. 


Alberta  Farm  Cash  Receipts  - Eggs 


The  most  exciting  and  rewarding  news 
of  1 995  was  the  resolution  of  the  Alberta  Board’ s 
Statement  of  Claim  against  the  federal  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  National  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Council  and  CEMA.  Federal  Court 
Judge,  The  Honorable  Madame  Justice  Simpson 
ruled  in  the  Alberta  Egg  Producers  Board’s 
favour  by  declaring  that  the  transfer  of  funds 
from  the  producer  fund  to  the  consumer  fund,  a 
condition  of  the  approval  of  the  CEMA 
Marketing  Levies  Order  in  1990,  is  invalid. 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


Source:  Statistics  Canada  Farm  Cash  Receipts 
Catalogue  No:  21-001 


1994  1995P 

p - preliminary 


Alberta  Hatching  Egg 
Marketing  Board 


'T'l-*  Alberta  Hatching  Egg  Marketing  Board  (AHEMB)  had  many  challenges  and  much  change  in  1995.  The  Board, 
^ acting  as  representatives  for  the  hatching  egg  industry,  has  focused  its  efforts  on  many  issues.  The  most  significant 
events  in  1995  include:  working  with  industry  to  establish  a positive  working  relationship;  price  negotiations  with 
industry;  attempting  to  complete  the  Plan  and  Regulations;  establishing  an  updated  ongoing  Cost  of  Production  benchmark; 
NAFTA  challenge:  United  States  vs.  Canada’s  Supply  Management  5 Strategy;  and  regional  producer  meetings. 


Alberta  Hatching  Egg 
Marketing  Board 
Revenues  and  Expenses 
December  31,1 995 
1594 - 1995 


The  decreasing  margins  experienced  in  hatching  eggs  prompted  the  need  for  negotiations 
with  industry.  This  past  year  the  Negotiations  Committee  has  met  with  industry  on  five 
separate  occasions.  These  meetings  provided  dialogue  exchange;  however,  no  price  relief 
was  achieved  in  1 995.  Processors  experienced  margin  recovery  problems  and  were  not  able 
to  provide  financial  relief  to  hatching  egg  producers  but  are  committed  to  increases  as  soon 
as  processor  and  grower  margins  improve. 


Total  Revenue 
$ 268,594  $ 220,044 

Total  Expenses 
$ 174,707  $216,262 

Net  Revenue 
$ 93,887  $ 3,782 

Source:  Alberta  Hatching  Egg 
Marketing  Board  Annual  Report 


Completing  the  Plan  and  Regulations  was  a continuing  mandate  from  1 994.  Throughout 
1995  the  Plan  and  Regulations  Committee  met  with  Marketing  Council  and  industry 
representatives  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  1987  Marketing  of  Agricultural 
Products  Act  and  meet  the  new  requirements  of  the  Federal/Provincial  agreement.  To  date, 
the  process  is  incomplete  due  to  unresolved  issues  on  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
(pricing,  allocation  and  import/domestic  blend)  and  further  requirements  brought  about 
through  the  Regulatory  Review  Process.  Work  in  this  area  will  continue  into  1996  to  meet 
the  completion  deadline  of  December,  1996. 


Establishing  benchmarks  from  which  producers  can  gauge 
financial  performance  from  time  to  time  is  a tool  required  by 
all  industries.  As  such,  the  Board  has  made  a concerted  effort 
and  commitment  to  keep  this  process  alive,  via  the  updating 
of  the  Cost  of  Production  Study.  By  taking  into  account  the 
directions  voiced  at  producer  meetings,  the  Board  and  staff  of 
the  AHEMB  will  continue  the  process  into  1996. 

Free  trade  and  NAFTA  have  also  affected  the  hatching 
egg  industry.  Throughout  the  last  half  of  1995,  members  of 
the  AHEMB  participated  in  the  Supply  Management  5 
Strategy  in  dealing  with  the  United  States  challenge  on 
Canada’s  so  called  unfair  trade  practices  affecting  dairy  and 
poultry  production.  AHEMB  involvement  in  this  defence  is 
strong  and  will  continue  to  ensure  the  defensible  position 
supply  management  has  in  Canada. 

Communications  with  members  is  essential  to  dispel 
worries  about  new  happenings  and  changes.  To  this  end,  the 
AHEMB  has  held  regional  producer  meetings  throughout 
the  province  to  share  industry  challenges  and  to  receive 
input  on  strategies  and  ideas  for  potential  solutions.  The 
Board  will  continue  this  process  to  facilitate  the  ongoing 
development  of  a strong  cohesive  hatching  egg  industry 
in  Alberta. 
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Alberta  Sheep  and  Wool  Commission 
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Rural  Development 


Sheep  and  Wool 
Commission 
Revenues  and  Expenses 
August  31,  1995 
1994 , 1995 

Total  Revenue 
$ 456,880  $ 280,529 

Total  Expenses 
$ 387,427  $ 327,945 


v trong  prices  and  eager  buyers;  it’s  a combination  sheep  producers  like  to  see  and  this  was 
one  of  those  years  when  it  happened.  Lamb  prices  steadily  worked  their  way  up  to  over 
a dollar  a pound  and  settled  to  around  90  cents  plus  at  the  end  of  October.  That’s  well 
ahead  of  the  previous  year.  What  was  the  driving  force  behind  all  this?  It’s  not  really  the 
lamb  price  cycle  as  in  the  past  but  the  unprecedented  drop  in  the  American  sheep  flock  and 
a strong  demand  for  live  lambs  of  all  kinds  in  Eastern  Canada.  That  leaves  processing  plants 
and  feedlots  in  Alberta  scrambling  for  lambs  to  maintain  throughput  and  stay  in  business. 
That’s  good  for  producers  but  not  so  good  for  processors  and  retailers  who  are  faced  with 
selling  high-priced  lamb  against  lower  priced  chicken,  beef,  pork  and  imported  lamb. 

For  the  past  year  the  Commission  has  gradually  been  bringing  the  industry  closer 
together  with  the  newly  developed  Task  Force.  By  a collaborated  effort,  the  Commission  can 
now  implement  policy  and  actions  that  are  good  for  the  whole  industry  while  keeping  in  mind 
the  concerns  of  the  differing  parts  and  individuals  involved  with  sheep  production.  Some 
other  areas  the  Alberta  Sheep  and  Wool  Commission  continues  to  be  active  in  are  improving 
lamb  quality  and  promotion,  government  liaison,  and  auditing  to  discover  where  Alberta 
sheep  are  going  and  to  retrieve  lost  check  off. 

A profile  of  the  sheep  industry  in  the  Pacific  North-West  Region  is  currently  being 
done  to  discover  the  viability  of  any  closer  ties  with  our  southern  neighbours.  This  type  of 
action  is  the  result  of  recent  NAFTA  and  GATT  agreements.  The  Canadian  Sheep 
Federation  has  been  very  busy  with  privatization,  with  the  most  emphasis  on  genetic 
improvement.  Ottawa  was  discontinuing  the  delivery  of  the  Record  of  Performance 
program  on  April  1,  1995  and  there  was  money  available  to  the  private  sector  to  take  over 
this  responsibility  but  action  had  to  be  taken  prior  to  that  date. 


Net  Revenue 
$ 69,453  $ (47416)* 

Source:  Aiberta  Sheep  and  Wool 
Commission  Annual  Report  * excludes 
extraordinary  item. 


It  was  a different  sheep  industry  when  the  Commission  was  organized  in  1 972.  But 
some  of  the  issues  are  the  same  such  as  market  prices  and  imports.  While  it’s  hard  to 
measure,  progress  has  been  made  and  those  who  have  been  in  business  since  1 972  have  seen 
the  changes.  Sheep  numbers  shrank  to  a low  of  86,000  ewes  in  1 986  then  rose  to  the  present 

level  of  145,000. 


No  organization  can  claim  to  be  relevant  unless 
it  periodically  examines  itself  and  seeks  to  better 
serve  the  present  day  wants  and  needs  of  its  members. 
The  Alberta  Sheep  and  Wool  Commission  began  this 
processs  three  years  ago  when  it  initiated  the  Alberta 
Sheep  Industry  Task  Force.  This  was  the  first  effort 
of  its  kind  among  agricultural  commodities  in  Alberta. 
In  fact,  it  served  as  a prototype  for  other  groups  who 
now  have  created  similar  efforts.  The  Sheep  Task 
Force  brought  together  every  aspect  of  the  industry  to 
formulate  a common  set  of  goals  and  strategies.  Its 
development  has  not  always  been  easy  as  it  remains 
an  evolutionary  process.  The  next  step  in  the  process 
is  to  review  the  mandate,  plan  and  regulations  of  the 
Commission  itself. 
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Alberta  Pork  Producers 
Development  Corporation 


Alberta  inventory  - Pigs 
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Rural  Development 


Alberta  Pork  Producers 
Development 
Corporation 
Revenues  and  Expenses 
December  31,  1995 
1 994  - 1 995 

Total  Revenue 
$5,975,912  $4,325,276 

Total  Expenses 
$3,433,166  $3,674,482 

Net  Revenue 
$2,542,746  $ 650,794 

Source:  Alberta  Pork  Producers 
Development  Corporation  Annual  Report 


Alberta  Farm  Cash  Receipts  - Hogs 
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The  past  year  will  be  remembered  as  one  full  of  challenges.  The  year  started  with 
the  challenge  of  completing  the  ownership  change  of  Fletcher’s  Fine  Foods.  At 
that  time  the  task  seemed  insurmountable  but  was  not.  The  ownership  issue  was 
resolved  and  the  shares  of  the  company  were  issued  to  the  extra-levy  producers.  The 
Ownership  Committee  is  to  be  commended  for  the  hard  work  they  did  in  getting  the 
job  done. 

Another  challenge  that  the  Alberta  Pork  Producers  Development  Corporation 
(APPDC)  worked  through  was  that  of  updating  the  Marketing  Plan.  The  Regulations  Task 
Force,  under  the  stewardship  of  Jack  Kalis vaart,  has  done  a great  job  of  bringing  the  Plan 
up-to-date  and  presenting  it  to  producers  in  a fashion  that  is  easily  understood. 

The  Regulations  Task  Force,  after  developing  a rough  draft  of  the  APPDC 
Marketing  Plan,  worked  with  the  Agricultural  Products  Marketing  Council  Working 
Committee  in  order  to  meet  the  legislative  requirements  needed  to  take  the  draft  Plan  to 
producers.  When  this  was  accomplished  the  draft  Plan  was  sent  to  all  producers  and 
consultation  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  province  to  obtain  producer  input. 
Marketing  Council  will  be  conducting  a plebiscite  on  the  Plan  in  the  spring  of  1996. 

The  Alberta  Pork  Producers  Development  C orporation  ’ s recognized  marketing  ’ s 
for  1995  were  2,197,257  head,  7.5  per  cent  more  than  the  1994  volume  of 2, 043, 462  head. 
The  average  producer  pool  price  for  1995  was  $ 1 .480/kg,  eight  per  cent  more  than  the  1 994 
average  of  $ 1 .370/kg. 

Further  to  the  U.S.  live  hog  countervailing  duty  issue,  the  Canadian  Pork 
Council  is  working  in  cooperation  with  the  federal  government  to  expedite  the  completion 
of  three  of  the  four  outstanding  reviews  for  1991/92  through  1993/94  so  that  member 
marketing  boards  can  recover  excess  monies  deposited  during  the  time  when  the  deposit 
rate  was  very  high.  In  addition,  APPDC  is  in  the  process  of  completing  U.S.  questionnaires 
on  the  tenth  review;  the  first  one,  however,  that  is  subject  to  U.S.  trade  law  amendments 
that  set  a time  limit  on  reviews.  The  final  results  from  the  1994/95  review  are  to  be 

implemented  near  the  end  of  1996.  This  review’s 
anticipated  low  level  reflects  the  elimination  of  the 
National  Tripartite  Stabilization  Program  and 
several  provincial  programs. 


1990  1991  1992  1993  1994  1995p 

Source:  Statistics  Canada  Farm  Cash  Receipts  Catalogue  No:  21- 001  *p  - preliminary 


The  establishment  of  the  Alberta  F oundation 
for  Animal  Care  in  late  1 993  took  a lot  of  foresight 
and  cooperation.  Never  in  history  has  the  industry 
seen  so  many  farm  commodity  groups  under  one 
cooperative  banner.  The  agriculture  industry  is  in 
turmoil  and  its  very  survival  depends  on  how  all  the 
related  commodity  groups  react  to  the  pressure  of 
animal  rights  groups.  The  APPDC  is  a proud 
charter  member  of  the  Foundation. 
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Alberta  Cattle  Commission 
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rJ1  his  is  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Alberta  Cattle  Commission  (ACC).  Since  1970 
the  cattle  industry  has  witnessed  some  profound  changes.  Cattle  numbers  have  increased 
over  50  per  cent  but  the  maj  or  change  has  been  the  development  of  a feedlot  industry  within 
Alberta.  Shipping  feeder  cattle  to  Ontario  has  now  become  a rare  event  while  in  the  late  ’70s 
Western  Canada  shipped  600,000  feeders  a year.  Alberta  now  produces  1 .7  million  grain  fed 
cattle  annually  and  has  developed  North  American’ s most  modem  meat  packing  infrastructure. 

This  year  brought  the  Alberta  cattle  industry  many  opportunities  and  challenges. 
In  the  feeding  sector,  rising  barley  prices  and  declining  slaughter  cattle  prices  have  put 
recent  marketings  into  a loss  position.  However,  feeders  are  eagerly  awaiting  the  much 
heralded  doubling  of  capacity  of  Alberta’s  two  largest  packers,  Cargill  and  IBP/Lakeside, 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1996.  If  packing  capacity  is  expanded  as  projected,  much  of 
the  fed  slaughter  cattle  and  cull  cows  that  are  currently  exported  live  to  the  United  States 
will  be  slaughtered  here  in  Alberta. 


Alberta  Cattle 
Commission 
Revenues  and  Expenses 
March  31,  1995 
1994  - 1995 

Total  Revenue 
$5,611,746  $5,737,139 

Total  Expenses 
$5,314,922  $5,585,216 

Net  Revenue 
$ 296,824  $151,923 

Source:  Alberta  Cattle  Commission 
Annual  Report 


Canada  experienced  great  sales  success  in  Asia  during  1994.  Total  Canadian  beef 
and  veal  product  shipments  to  Japan  reached  8,443  tonnes  ($36,417,000),  up  43  per  cent 
by  volume  and  39  per  cent  by  value  from  1993.  Total  exports  of  Canadian  beef  and  veal 
product  to  Asia  outside  Japan,  increased  to  3,139  tonnes  ($12,127,000)  in  1994,  a 121  per 
cent  gain  over  1993.  This  demonstrates  concretely  that  Asian  markets  outside  Japan  are 
now,  and  will  continue  to  be  major  sources  of  new  growth  for  the  industry.  Total  exports 
to  Asia  and  Mexico  reached  13,095  tonnes  ($51,135,000)  of  beef  and  veal  in  1994.  This 
was  the  equivalent  of  over  78,000  fed  cattle  purchased  by  Canadian  packers. 

Sales  statistics  indicate  that  1995  exports  are  once  again  increasing  dramatically; 
up  69  per  cent  by  value  during  the  first  six  months  of  1995  as  compared  to  the  same  period 
in  1994.  Further  sales  successes  are  expected  through  the  remainder  of  1995.  Both  1996 
and  1997  are  expected  to  reflect  maj  or  export  gains  due  in  part  to  substantial  beef  processing 
capacity  expansions  in  Alberta. 


The  ACC  began  a new  service  to  Alberta 
broadcast  media  in  May  via  a 1-800  News  Line.  While 
the  goal  of  this  program  is  to  increase  media  coverage 
of  cattle  industry  news  important  to  producers,  the 
service  may  also  appeal  to  media  that  serves  consumers. 
The  Alberta  Cattle  Commission  committees  have  been 
very  active  this  year.  The  Provincial  Affairs  Committee 
has  addressed  issues  such  as  Special  Places  2000,  private 
logging,  grazing  leases  and  development  work  on  the 
new  Water  Conservation  and  Management  Act.  The 
Public  Affairs  Committee  continues  to  work  actively  on 
several  issues  facing  producers.  These  are  water  quality; 
range  management;  riparian  habitat  management; 
Environmental  Stewardship  Award;  Alberta 
Foundation  for  Animal  Care;  discussions  with  Ducks 
Unlimited  and  the  North  American  Waterfowl 
Management  Plan;  and  endangered  species. 
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Appendix  I 


List  of  Boards  and  Commissions 


Board  or  Commission 

Telephone 

Address 

Plan 

Implemented 

Alberta  Barley  Commission 

Telephone: 

291-9111 

Fax:  291-0190 

237  Stockmen's  Centre 

2116-27  Avenue  N.E. 

Calgary,  Alberta  T2E  7A6 

1991 

Alberta  Canola  Producers 
Commission 

Telephone: 

452-6487 

Fax:451-6933 

#170,  14315  - 118  Avenue 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

T5L4S6 

1989 

Alberta  Cattle  Commission 

Telephone: 

275-4400 

Fax:  274-0007 

#216,  6715 -8  Street  N.E. 

Calgary,  Alberta 

T2E7H7 

1969 

Alberta  Chicken  Producers 

Telephone: 

488-2125 

Fax:  488-3570 

#101,  11826-  100  Avenue 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

T5K0K3 

1965  ! 

Alberta  Egg  Producers  Board 

Telephone: 

250-1197 

Fax:  291-9216 

#15,  1915-32  Avenue  N.E. 

Calgary,  Alberta 

T2E  7C8 

1967 

Alberta  Hatching  Egg 

Marketing  Board 

Telephone: 

451-5837 

Fax:  452-8726 

14815  - 1 19  Avenue 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

T5L2N9 

1982 

Alberta  Pork  Producers 

Development  Corporation 

Telephone: 

474-8288 

Fax:471-8065 

10319  Princess  Elizabeth  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

T5G0Y5 

1968 

Potato  Growers  of  Alberta 

Telephone: 

291-2430 

Fax:  291-2641 

#6,  1323 -44  Avenue  N.E. 

Calgary,  Alberta 

T2E6L5 

1988 

Alberta  Pulse  Growers 

Commission 

Telephone: 

986-9398 

Fax:  986-9398 

4301  - 50  Street 

Leduc,  Alberta 

T9E7H3 

1989 

Alberta  Sheep  and  Wool 

Commission 

Telephone: 

735-5111 

Fax:  735-5110 

#203,2916-  19  Street  N.E. 

Calgary,  Alberta 

T2E6Y9 

1972 

Alberta  Soft  Wheat  Producers 
Commission 

Telephone: 

3804189 

Fax:  328-6880 

Box  875,  1014-3  Avenue  North 
Lethbridge,  Alberta 

T1J3Z8 

1990 
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Contact 

Function/Piirpose 

Clif  Foster 

General  Manager 

To  collect  levy  or  service  charge,  refundable  upon  request,  for  promotion,  advertising  and 
research. 

Bruce  Jeffery 

Manager 

To  collect  levy  or  service  charge,  refundable  upon  request,  for  promotion,  advertising  and 
research. 

Gary  Sargent 

Manager 

To  collect  levy  or  service  charge  for  promotion,  advertising  and  research. 

Roger  King 

Secretary  Manager 

To  set  prices  to  be  paid  to  producers  and  allot  marketing  quotas. 

Warren  Chomey 

General  Manager 

To  set  prices  to  be  paid  to  producers  and  allot  production  and  marketing  quotas. 

Bob  Smook 

General  Manager 

To  negotiate  prices  to  be  paid  to  producers  and  allot  production  and  marketing  quotas. 

Ed  Schultz 

General  Manager 

To  centralize  selling  of  hogs  and  pooling  of  returns  to  producers.  To  promote  and 
advertise  pork  products. 

A!  Stuart 

Manager 

To  set  minimum  prices  to  be  paid  to  producers  for  table  and  seed  potatoes  not  sold  to 
processors. 

Janette  McDonald  Adam 
General  Manager 

To  collect  lev}'  or  service  charge,  refundable  upon  request,  for  promotion,  advertising  and 
research. 

Will  Verboven 

Manager 

To  collect  levy  or  service  charge  for  promotion,  advertising  and  research. 

Andy  Kovacs 

Executive  Director 

To  collect  levy  or  service  charge,  refundable  upon  request,  for  promotion,  advertising  and 
research. 
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Appendix  I List  of  Boards  and  Commissions 


Board  or  Commission 

Telephone 

Address 

Plan 

Implemented 

Alberta  Sugar  Beet  Growers' 
Marketing  Board 

Telephone: 

223-1110 

Fax:  223-1022 

4900  - 50  Street, 

Taber,  Alberta 

TIG  1T3 

1983 

Alberta  Turkey  Growers 

Marketing  Board 

Telephone: 

465-5755 

Fax:  465-5528 

#202,  871 1A  - 50  Street 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

T6B  1E7 

1967 

Alberta  Fresh  Vegetable 

Marketing  Board 

Telephone: 

327-0447 

Fax:  327-0766 

220F  - 12  Street  A North 

Lethbridge,  Alberta 

T1H2J1 

1974 

Alberta  Vegetable  Growers' 
Marketing  Board 

Telephone: 

223-4242 

Fax:  223-3130 

5217-  50  Avenue 

Taber,  Alberta 

TIG  1V4 

1958 

Alberta  Winter  Wheat 

Producers  Commission 

Telephone: 

328-0059 

Fax:  328-0969 

1205  Michigan  Place  South 

Lethbridge,  Alberta 

T1K3P4 

1990 

Contact 

Function/Purpose 

Bruce  Webster 

Manager 

To  negotiate  prices  to  be  paid  to  producers  and  allot  marketing  quotas. 

Greg  Smith 

Executive  Director 

To  set  prices  to  be  paid  to  producers  and  allot  marketing  quotas. 

Neil  Reid 

Manager 

To  set  prices  to  be  paid  to  producers  and  establish  a system  of  grading  stations. 

Terry  Cradduck 

Secretary 

To  set  prices  to  be  paid  to  producers  after  negotiation  with  processors;  individual  contract 
for  acreage  issued  by  processors. 

Sharol  Siewert 

Executive  Director 

To  collect  levy  or  service  charge,  refundable  upon  request,  for  promotion,  advertising  and 
research. 
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